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•IBSTBICT I , ' . . , • f . 

Conpared are principles pf open education atid special 
education r and. described are six programs in which handicapped 
Children are being successfully aainstreaied into open education 
situations* Briefly describe^ is the 'philosophy of open educa'tion, 
listed are 29 assuiptions about children's learning or knowledge/ and 
examined is the philosophy of special education • ^he foliowing open 
and special education theaes are considered: Instruct ipn^ 
provisioning, diagnosis, evaluation, huaanenes.s, seeking, 
self- percept ion, and assuaptions/' Other aspects discussed 
teacher-student relationship and physical space. Briefly 
are six prograTis providing open education , services to sue] 
as the severely retarded e^*<^io^^Hy disturbed, disadvant\ 
learning disabled! Be^uits of oneAorograa evaluation are gi 
teras of the children, ^jrthe teachersy and the techniques. (1 
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* ^ ' ;DoGiraents.ac^ired by EBIC includ^e kany irifprjial- unpublished * 

* aaterials not available f roa othfer sources. EBIC iiakes every effort 

* to obtain* the best copy available.>^ Nevertheless, iteas of a?u:gina*l 

* reproducibility are often encoun^red and this affects the quality 

* of the^aicrofich? and haijtdcopy rep;;pductlons 2EIC aakes* available 

* via the EBIC DoQUaent Beproduction^Service ' (EMS) . EDRS is noib ^2,'. • 
♦..responsible £.or the quality* of the^ori^inal dcicuaent^^ fiep^5e4ucti6n;^^,'^ 

* suppXiei by BDBSlare-tiie best.\that 'cair~ie_ aad.e f roa the original'; . 
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tNSTREAMING SPECIAIj NEEDS OTLDJi^N INTO OPEN SETTINGS 
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'Open education is the "now movcmcfit'* in ,\morican education 



and, as m alT new movements, many are looking rowgrd ix*^s~~a: 



panecea for our system o£ education • , Despite the fact that the<re is 



little hard data regarding the benefits and wor.th of this approach, 
many schools and teachers are 'attempting to open up their classrooms* 

_^At the same time, special education is also moving towards a 
ne\^ approach to educating those children with special needs. This^^;, 
movement is 'toward mainstreaming putting the child with special 



1 ■ 



needs into regular classes wherever this will most benefit the 
child* While research (Dunn^l968; Goldstein, Moss, § Jordan, 
1965; Hoislke, 1*966 r Johnson, G*, 1962; Johnson, J., -1969; Mil jgg^r^ 



s; 



Schoe'nfelder, 1969; Nelson Schmidt, 1971; Stainback § Stainbac]/, 
1975} has questioned . the .;e-fficacy of special classes, -it is s'till 

V 

^ too soon to have data on the benefits of mainstreaming special 
jiep-ds ' children* ? ; * ^ • ; 

2> This paper is not* an atbeonpt to prove either open education, 
or mainstreaming is ".better" than what^has occured in the past. 
This writer is aware that there is never a '^right" dr "l^e^jT vay 
to educa/te children* Instead, it is necessary to look at each^ 
child as an ii\d?Lvidual, discover how s/he learns best^ and then 

'determine an 'appropriate organizational alternative' for this iearn- 

• • ' " ^ ^ ' ^ ■ ' • ^\ 

iVi^ to occur.: What thrs.. paper will show is that th§ current 
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moves towards more "open" education and towards mainstreaming special 
education populations are compatible. 



Philosophy of Open Education 



I Much of what has been written regarding open education has 
been "anecdotal and descri|)tive painting for the reader a picture 
of what is happening to the child, to the teacher, and to the cur- ' 
riculum." J^arth, 1972, p. 7) This descriptive literature cer-' 

1. 

tainly is important md valuable, for it gives the reader a feeling 

•for the atmosphere* of an open classroom, but 'it^in no way offers 

an answer to tTie real question: Will* open educatiok allqw for the 

optimum /individualization necessary for mainstreaming children 

with special needs? In fact, this descriptive kind of writing v 

allows /teachers and administrator's ^to imitate certain components 

of what they read 'without any. real understanding^of the underlying 

. . f ' 

philosoj^hy and structure of opfeft education. However, this -is pre- ' 

cisely what we need to knoV be:|pre placing a ch'ild with special ^" ' 

needs into an open classroom. jThis paper wi>l look at open education 

rn terms, of^r its basic philostfp'jiy , its organization, the physical 

eriviroi;/ment , and the role of tjije teacher within an opeV classl-oom. 

Opfen education is^ a somewhat eclectic approach to education. 

It is steeled in the progressiye movement, which ques'^tioned the \ 

inflexibility- of the schools ' Organizational ^structure and sought 



more, discovery, creativity, and humanism* in^ci'^cation'. , , Open 
_ education also make's, use of Piaget-'s thinking. In fact two goal's 

~ iri -oipmr~eJiuzat± on 'find thexT'^^ a respect 



^a^^-^pr^ciation- for the uniqireness aiirj indiVTdjnal i ty of each ^hild" 
(Pope, '1971, p. 23) and to produce men and women 'Vha will .do. new 
things, not just what the pre.vious generation has done,*'' (Pope,^ 

1971, p, 25J ^To accomplish these goals, open education combines 
three approaches - teacher-centered, child-centered and materials- 
centered. (Walberg ^ Thomas, 1971, p. 4) -Thus we see thtt open 
education "does not ad)iere strictly to any single^dogma. (Spodek, 

1972, p. 33) • 
In fact, open education "is a way of ^thinking about j:hildren, 

about learning, andl about knowledge/' (Barth, 1972 , p, 55) Barth, 
(1972, p, 18-47) seems to have the most comjijete lifting of assumptions 
which underlie this way of thinking: 



ASSUMPTIONS ABOOT CHILDREN'S LEASING 




MOTIVATION 



ASSUMPTION 1: ^Children are innately curious and will explore 



Without .adult* intervention. 



•ASSUMPTION 2; Exploratory behavior is self -perpetuating. 



ERIC 
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.■^For further reading see: Squire, J.R. ed. A New Look at Progressive 
Education . Washington, D.C.: Association foi' Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1972.- 
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CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 



. ASSUMPTIOl^ 3': The child will d?.splay natural exploratory. \ 



behavior i£ he Is not thraafeen'e'd. • 



^^<;<;HMPTTn^ A- Cnn-f idenc& -in self is-clogely related tp 



, . ASSU}4PTI0N 5 



ASSUMPTION 6: 

\ 

ASSUMPTION 7: 



ASSUiMPTION 8: 



ASSUMPTION 9; 



capacity i(5r learning and for making important 

/. . • . 

choices affecting one's leg^rftingj - . 

Active exploration in a rich environment, offer- 
ing a wide array of manipulative materials, 
facilitate^ children's learning-, x 
Play is not -distinguished from work as the 
predominant mode o£ learning in early childhood. 
Children have both the competence and the right 
to make significant decisioii^ concerning the^r 
own learning. ; 



oXuMPTION 10 



Children will be likely to learn if they are 
given. considerable choice dn the selection of 
'the materials they Wish to work with and in ' 
the choice of questions they wish to pursue 
with respect to those materials^ 
Given the opportunity, children will choose 
to engage in activities which will be of high 
interest to them. 

child is fully involved in and having fun 
with an activity, learning i's 'taking place. . 



/ 



SOCIAL- LEARNING 



ASSUMPTION 11; l^hen. two or -mor.e children are interested' in 



I exploring the same problem or^tTie— sar 



ihey y-i-1 1 -o#t-en- €jioog€--to^ -co 1 l^bo ra t & iYT^ome 



] way. . ■ • 

ASSUMPTION 12i IVhen a' child ^arns something which is important 

to him, he will wish to share it with others. 



INTJELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT , , 

* . 

ASSUMPTION 13: Concept £9rmation proceeds very slowly. 
' • -) — • . • 

. ASSUMPTION 14: Children learn and develop intellectually at 

» ' ■ thei^r own rate, and ^ in their own style, 

'ASSUMPTION 15: ' ChiLdrfen pass through" similar stages o£ intel- 

» ' * 

. " lectual develapment - each in his own way, 

and at his .own rate and in his own time. , 
'ASSUMPTION 16: Intellectual growth and development takes 
, , i p»lace through a sequence o£ coiycrete exper- • 

■ iences followed by abstractions. ; 
■ ASSUMPTION 1(7: Ve^rbal abstractions *hould £q4iow^ direct 



Experience with objects and /ideas, not precede 
^Keiir or -substitute for them. 



\ I. 



EVAI.UATION 



r 



\ ASSl^PTI(|i|- 'l8^: The preferred source verification for a 
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child* s solution'^to a problem comes . tKrough* ^ 
ithe Raterialsy^e^ is^3U^^ ^ * .1.. 1L 

— ( 1^ r-f r— ^ - - — 



-ASSUMPTION 19: Errors a>re nerftssarily a part, of learning;- 



^ the^y xrrc to trc expected and (Tren: d^t i in^edv-fa1^- 

they contain information essential foy further 

learning. \ - , ^ 

* 

A5SUI4PTI0N 20: Thos6 qualities of* a pqt^son^JS learning which 



can be care 



fully measured are not necessarily 



the mgist inipprtant. / / 

A$SUMPTIX)N 21: Objective measures of performance may have 



& ' ^. a heg4tive effect on learning. 

ASSyiilPTION 22: Evidence of learning is ' best assessed in- 

^ ' ' \*'^ 

tuitively, by direct observatipn. • 

. 1 ^.^^ ' - . \ - - ,_:fc!±:_-L 

ASSUMPTION 23: The best way of .evaluating the Effect of th^ 

school experience on a child is to observe 
• him over a long period of time. 
ASSUMPTION 24: The best measure of a child^s work is his work. 

' ' ASSUMPTIONS .. ABOUT KNOWLE'DGE 

ASSUMPTION 25: The quality of being is more important than 

./ ^ 

, the quality of- knowing; knowledge is a means, 

of education, not its- end. The final ' test 
.of an education is what a man is; not* what / 
he knows. . 



h-ERlC— 
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ASSUMPTION 26: Knowledge is aj function .of one's personal ; 

^ - integMt^ion^ p£ «experieace. ^and^thexe£oxe„^^^ 

not fall n ea tly in t o s eparate categor -les^ 



ASSUMPTION 27: The structure o£ knowledge is personal and- 

' idiosyni:ratic, and a £unction*of the synthJsis 
o£ each individual's experience with tHe- ^ 



world* 

o 



ASSUMPTION 2*8: There is no minimum body o£ knowledge wjiich 

is essential £or everyone tp^lc^iow. - 
ASSUMPTION'^29: It is possible, even Iikel)r, that an individual 
^may learn and possess knowle4ge o£ a phenomenon 
^nd yet be unable to displVy it publicly. 



Knowledge resides with the,knowe*r, no€ in its 



public- expression. 



In summary, Walberg § Thomas, (1971, p. 10-11) note that: 
' These assumptions include £aith in children's 
inn.ate^ curiosity-, in their ability to sust'ain - ' 
exploratory behavior and in their capacity and 
right .,to make significant decisions about their 
learning. The assumptions define desireable 
conditions for learning: a warB and accepting 
• emotional atmosphere', a^dep^endkble .and .hohest ^ 



t , ' . * ' 

source of authority, explicit and reasonable 



xules-7"an^ oppDntualty-rfar. zdiTjejct in^jBira^c^-ion^ 



with rich and diver.se materials.* On the other 



% CTd , the ^vr[r m^p^^i^ ^-~^ p ^xt-^ 



measurienient by norms and conventional tests,. 
the promotion '^f competition, and the use 

. oT threats or bargaining. 'They reject *dis- 
jTinctions between "subjects'* or disciplines 
and^atween^ work and'p^lay, and they see 
Knowledge as a personal synthesis that cannot ^ 

'be "transmitted". ' . ' 



Comparison 'of Philosophies' ^ ^ , ' * ' 

In order t,p take a closer: look at these assu^^ in relation 



to special education, they have been categorized into three groups: 
open education* s 'view of learning, the importance of indiVidualiza^tion j 
and the process of decision making. These grojlipings are by no 
means distfnct, but are very much intertwined/ and interconnected. 
They are giroupe'd merely for ease of discussion-. ' ^ . ^ 



In open education /l'earrri^:i^^s a;n active process and i,t as this 
propels, not its tesuLts', -that are inipprtant.- This is vastly 
different fromN^raditio^iial. education, nhich -focuses on the ends, 
.npt the means, ajid on what is produced,, not; on how it is produced. ' 




•(Pope,. 1971, P./25) Jhe childTen^s learning is described bywords 
^ such as -^-tereate", "invent", ^'Miscover", and " explcSge". — (Rope,~ 




;the l^aMing'^^^ wonder why they do'npt_$j5e 'l;^^ 



why.t'l 



children V'workiixg". - Open education educators.- do not make a, 
distinction between Rlaj and work. In fact, "play is s,^n as a 



legitiniate mode of rearningv. . ". (Spm%k, 1972 , ^-v 23) 

Learning is "expe^ientially~based'^ CKnoblock', 1973,^'^. 361) 
The "school 'experience goes beyojid the four wal\s^ bringing "^t!^ world 
,into "the classroom *id taking the class ^out into th^Teal wort^" 
(SpQdek, ls)72, ^p. 34)' Children learn from inte.ractin^'with theiV 
environment and abstracting understanding from these enopunter^* 
(Spodek, 1972, p, 33) '^Therefore, tl^e "richer an^ more stimlating ^ 



the SnvlronmenV, learning "that qan occxxt v 

' Since curriculum materials are a p^rt^ of a'tlassroom 
environment it %s easy to see why^ stich eirt^hasis is placed on 
these materials. The mktei^ls in an open, c'l^iss room must sp^'ak'^ 
-out to 'the" children, and. spark, their interest /"^^The ''materials 
used tend to ask* something of 'ttt^ learner,*." (knoblock, 1973, 



p^. 361) Usually open-ended materials /are pref^rrecix as they en 



\ 

courage children Is expr^ssio^ , -which is. at "source of ^earning", 
(Spodek, 1972, p. 34).\"Out;Of expression grows understanding ^ , 
and .these activities given prime importance in the clalssroom^. 
(Spodek, 1972, p. 35V rChi'ldren are entouraged to take , part \^n 



arts abd. 'cy,a£ts, cteative movement, creativ%Mfamatics , retjelling 
e*xperiej?ces and wrLtiag_st0-rJ,o-s> — Since- it is "impossible to- - • 



It follaw s^tii at^^ii 



.p^lac^.,." (Spodek, 1972 , p. 3S) ^ "We should not overvalue the mmd, . 

>fe feel. We are concerned that th,e Jhuman spirit should not be 
lost, that, the IcJve o£ the beautiful should 'be' e'ntQurag^;*; and that 

'the school should exj^ress this," (Pope , "'1971^ ^p../- 

Ift^comparing open education'^s view -of learning, v;itTi special' 
education, one sees many ,ideas that are .^cojnpatible. Special 
education programs^ are also experientlally based and involve the 
children in 'concre1:e activities. Bpl^h the cognitive and affective 

domains ate incorporated into the children's learnings. in school, 

** ' , • ' ' . >' 

especially in. programs for |fnotioria^lly disturbed children. Special' 



educjjtioiv-at^tempts to work with th? total child.^' 

, Open education places much impcJrtailce^MT^n^YidyaH it 
is based on- the teacher's re'speGt7f~or each ..child 'T^niqueness 'and a_ \ 
individuality. The basis of qpeiij^ education, is fou;i:ded the 
d^ocratic^r^^tices of "resi^octing and valuing -th^ iii4iyidaal 
rights of each pea:son." JKnoblocb, 1973,. p.. 3,60) The open classroom 
'focu.ses on the iffairHdug^l cUii4tt--fTr«^^^ s/he:moves iato a small 
or large group' as it suits h.s/Iier needs. This is quite different,, ' 
fyom' the t^ad.it^io'nal classroi.-n which strar,ts "wi|:.h a large class ' "\ — 



....... 




that may be divided into smaller and smaller, groups to the size of 



one^ 



Aware that "each Child iVarns'- differently 'and has his o^m 

schedule pd strategy^ fo-r leamiilg." (as quoted in Knoblock., , , 

1973, p,..360),* open, educators use thds awareness in s^ttiitg up - 

their environment, ilany different types of materials are available 

for children's use so that any single skill ar concept can b.e 

learned^by each child through , his/her" interests arid strengths. 
* < / * , • ' 

A si'hgle -educational ^oal can be achieved- using many avenues, 
and a child may move .tov/ard the 'mastery 'of a single, -cojicept frojn a 
numfcer of different paths at the sake tijae." (Spodek, 1972/ p. '34) 
Children's learning' sj;^ies are Ver> auch taken into accbim't when' 
planiiijag instructional materials fhat will be available an,d when ' 
the t eacher^%nd_.chiX4--Aej;Me.^ m 



ti 



mo5t effectively.' The. basis fo'r this/type of approach can be SQfenf 




in the d-emocratic system. By having materials available fjor ^ 
child's use, ^i^atevef his/her learning >t^le^,the open educator is 
'^^guaranteeing' equal opporfunity without bias aga^iist "the skilli" / 
-(Kno1)lock., 1'973:,. p,,.360) the chil€ does of does ^'e/^aye. 

Opi&n education takes into consideration the* child^s .rate and . 
^style of learning. This is accomplished by having the child's work 

» ^ * • * \ ' • • » • 

be S'eJ'f-direeted. ThBv^children are trusted, to work independently", 
and are permitted to stay with an Activity as long as they wish. 



Teachers ar^ used as resource peopi^e who can help the children 
expand their learnings. V/liile the children learn £rom' theilTliSs' 



take! and evaluate their own pro^^ss, teachers maintain anecdotal' 

records so that the leaning that that occurs is documented. . 

** * 

, .Individualization is a part of spe'cial education as well as 

open education. Special educators (Hodges, McCandless , ' § Spicket,. 

' • ' * * s • - . . s 

1971; Smith, 1974rProuty § Prillamaa, 1967) stijess working -with 
Baca .chi'ld as an individual, assessin-g his/her strengths and 
weaknesses and developing an <^'9u'cational plan based on this 2.ss%si'^ . 
ment. ' ' * . . ' ^ - ^ ' - 

However, open education is more than indiv^^Sualiration. ^ The 
variable tl^at makes open education differ frojit other educational 

• ^ M 

approaches, that are individualized is the process of decision-making 

'W4''thift--t-he- open-eias-s^oomr; — — ~ 



The kind of education I am talking about.. v 
^ has tp^*do With the child taking a. very ACTIVE role in 
his own learnin^g; making choices, making dejcisions ,* 
using imiti^a^tive. If in individualized education the 
child's role is passive,. and all the work he does is wfe^ 
teacher initiated and' teacher directed then we , are not 



talking about informaX education, even though eaith . 
ch'ild ina,y b*e -doing- something di-^ferent from his 
'neighbor.. " ' (Pope , 1971 ,• p . 'IZ) 



In open (or informal) education, decisioh-making is a mutual 

C) 

process, with both teacher and child having' "major contrih^utions to 
« 

make..." (Spodek, 1972 , p. 36) Therefore op^n .education can be 
considered neither child-centered nor teacher-ceatered; n-either 
is the teacher someone, who stands idly by, while the students "do 



their ovn_^thing" (Spodek, 19f7.2). 



king to the democratic^ principles in which open education 
finds its basis, one sees that ppen education views "the learning 
"environment as a community in which those who are directly involved 
Jibave control over what .happens to them." (Knoblock, 1973, p. 36D) 
Those of us who f\illy believe that the informal 
way is th^ way of working with children*,/ of having 

them learn, are concerned with initiative and respon- 

_ _ _ „ _ ™ _ 1 < t_ _ _ _ * 

sTBTli^y. ' . Tou Tiave to "have a sense oT resp.onsi'biirty , 

for it goes hand in hand with freedom, critical thinking, 

, and decision making - these are the things we- are 

concerned about. (Pope, 1971, p. 23) ' Q 

The students a^id the* teachers in an open classroom determine" 

•^the IfflEN, WHAT and HOW of their . educational experience. Can 

r 

children with special needs do this?* 

The degree^to which the handicapped child, es- 



pecially the dntellectualLy handicapped child can - 
harfdle, or be-educated to handle, this, type "df self- 



regulation remains - an* empirical questi^. 

There is good reason ^to believe, however, t^at 



all cHildten, including the handicapped child, 
.'will h'qt only manifest more creative behavior 



bxit ^actual lyHaig^come incfgasingly>5nigre sel£-regu 



^ r ^;3^tive or internally controlled in. this kind o£ \- • 
7 a' 'sis^ttiffg :~thag:j±n ,^ Tigx^%n6; ' (Bartf^--/ " - ^ - 

et al,-1971, p. 6) j ' , 

*. ^ Children do' tend to act thfe way ih^y are treated as explained 
•by the self-fulfilling prophecy (Rosenthal § JacobSon, 1968). In 
fact, special educators emphasize the im:)ortance o& allowing the 
child as much independence and responsibility as possible. Limits. 



manner so as *to help ' 



axe defined and implemented in a cons: 
.those children who have npt' learned to set limits for themselves. ^ 
Ifxhildren do'become more self-directed as Bartel 'et ^al sugg'est, 
the direct, implicatioirs can be seen regarding "jeGonojni<^ ^nd social 
self-sufficiency iji post-school yearrs - a majoir p%blem with' the 
mildly retarded and other handicapped groups.*-* j^artel^ et'al*, 1971-*,^ 
p/ 7) ^ It* seems that further research shojuld be done^on this, 
issue. .It would be" helpful if research could isolate "^lie particuTalr'"<" 
factors of an open environment which encpurage the development of ^ 



internal xontrdl . 



\ 



The process p£ ^decisipa^ making, can best .be u^n in^teTms j 

of the role of. the teacher in th^ open, ciassTOom. lyie tt«acher 



IS no' longer seen as a transmitter of Icnowledge^ bu,t a|.,- a! catalyst .' J 



a facilitator, a resquce for leaxping, andean organizer of Learning 

\ * V ♦ 

resources (materials, adults, children). The teacher encourages. 



1 



•influences, and guides the 'children learnings, l|elping them "in 
committing their time and in setting reasonable and realistic goals 
for themseiV^^-." (Knoblpck, 1973, p. . 361) 

* 

Themes ^ in Open and>. Special Education 

;,V;alberg § Thomas (1971) have done a thorough job of analyzing 

• the teacher's role, according to , eight" themes : instruction, . « " 
^ ' \ f, ' * . * ' • 

provisioning, diagnosis, evaluation, humaneness, seeking, self- 
perception J •and assumptions* 

4 

Instruction refers to the v/ay the teacher guides the learning 
• ' • . 

; . process. The open class tea'Cher "does not operate as the focal ' ' 

point of the classroom." (Walberg § Thomas ,* 1971 p. 6) /In--' 

struction is "characterised by spontaneity,* responsiveness -and 

adaptability; much of her instruction tim^e i's deyoted to listening 

and observing with a great deal of l?ss fprmal questioning and in- , 

^forming then is usually found in classrooms." (Walberg § Thomas^ 

1971, p. 6) .The teachpr then* uses these' observations to- respond 

td the children's learnings. Chil4ren who are dis^coVering similar 

concepts or who are having difficulty mastering 'similar concjspts 

caji be grouped for learning activities. The?e groups arf change.d 

as the childreii master tl>e sfrecific concepts or seek to discover 04a? oritS 



r 



11 > ^ 



Lookin^g at v/hat makes the classroom a learning environment /. 
is the_2nd thene^ provisioning. This refers not only to the ph ysical 
setup but also to the procedures and expectations of the class ro.^m. 



Open classrooms are divided into variJous learning areas, but the^se 
areas are not categorized into traditional subject areas ./Nlhe- ppeji 
classroom may contain a quiet area, an exploratory area, a dis^t^^ery 
are^, or a project area. IVhile reading may take place in the, quiet 
area, it may also occur in tlje discpvery area as stude^nts -read to! 
find out about crocodiles. Traditional subjects tend to merge. ^ 
In working on a newspaper, students are involved with math when 
they do the layout of the paper, English, when they are writing 
and editing, and social ^studies when the feature story' is on ^he 
mayor o£ their city. There^is also less division of time, into 



"alTotted tina'es Tot activities., "^Students mov^ from area to area 
according to their interest, completion of a task,, or masteryof a 
concept. They are -encouraged to make this decision by themselves, • i 
.With "the teacher- acting as* a^ guide if mecessary. Decisipns are 
ba-sed on the individual child's needs rather than oji the teacher's 
"whim" to .have a twenty minute' reading lesson.- This^ allows .the child 
to finish reading a story, when it takes thirty-five minute's , 
'instead of tw^ty^* ' i , ^ 

'The group^of children, is another part of provisioning^. In 
an open , setting the vertical *or family grouping is used. Children 



may varj^^^-chronologically from 1 to 6 years, iii an effort tp widen 
the range ofXachievement and ability . within the class. This. 



* 



X 



encourages th4 children to work togetiher, ^nth older children * 

I * * 

helping younger ones. Older children with learning deficiencies 

can work on their weaknesses because they in turn, will help the . 

younger child.- Thus the older child's remedial work is packaged 

♦ 

in a way that he can accept it. The "younger or poorer achieving 
•children are learning incidentally considerable material that is 
presejited to older children..." (Bartel et al, 1971, p, 4) Because 
of the wide, range of abilitV achievement with/in each cl^ss, ^ ;^ 
the teacher is geared to expect 'a diversity of competencies. It 

• ^ ^ ' r- i 

becomes' increasingl)^,^ difficult for him/her to tell what is "normal'\, "^k- 
what is deviant beha^iJ^S^r., and what is under- achievement . (Bartel 

A?ZAa„ P>^y Thu#, the teacher must descr ibe s pecific.be- 



:RIC. 



haviors*and learnings Cthat. occur. Each child ijs compare4 to hisfher 
past pefformance rather than to the "average" fi'fth grader. 

' The third the^e pe'rtains to idiagnosis. The teacher becomes 
a participator in the diagnostic process through observation., By 
observing the child she learns about the child's deVelopnjental 

y ' . ■ ■ 

thought processes. , The diagnosis is a- continual, on-the-spot process 

' ♦ • -.*••, 

that determines the instructiohal plan. Rather than planning a 

less on a week or a month in advancfe, the teacher^ uses .the diagnostic 

• ^ ; ' ^ ^ r • ' • , . * : \/ " / 

^information's/he gathers dail^^.as a basis, for responding to each- . 

child^ ind^yiduafiy. - _ ' * • ! * .. . ,7-^ 

r • -if . , } r ' '-rys^rv— 



T)ie evaluation procedure, the fourth theme, is useful to 
the /student and the teacher. The e^luation \s a process that 



iirvolves accurate record keeping durin|^ class (anecdotal reco*rd) 

• " \ / > - . . 

plus a reflective analysis written afterxRlass based on discussions 
^ , - • ^' ^^^^ ^ - 

with others who work with the child. These ajlscussions focus not 
only on which actiiw-ties the" child selected arid how inv^ved s/he 
became, but on- the adult' s^iliteraction with the child. The 
evaluation , - t ' * ♦ * , 

is not seen as a way to compare a child^s performance 
with predetermined goals or norms in order to' 
report his strengths and deficiencies to his p^arent/s, 
future teachers^ and enployfers., not is its -functior. / 
to compare children to their peers. Rather, it is 

~ ^--mean-s -o-f— prov^id-ing -^--ehi4dr~'a-nd™^^^ i-n-te^res-ted- 

- " in his development with information about his 



growth and learning. The purpose of this informat 



ion 



'is to assist him in seeking better ways to cori- 
tribute to what he chooses to do and whom he chooses 
to be,* and to^elp him gain the skills necessary 
to reach his goals. (Walberg § Thomas, 1971, p. 



4 



The two themes of diagnosis and evaluation in op 
coincide with special education'? view. " The didgnosi 



7) - ■ 

en educatioij 
ic -prescriptive. 



model espfe^ally stresses the importance o^£ implementing an ed-- 
ucational plan based on diagnosis. Special education has always . 
spoken otrt ajjainst .using standardized ^orms to evaluate, children 
and for evaluating each child's^ progress based on his/h^r intrain- 
dividual differences, using valid and reliable 'formal and informal 
measures,^ checklists, and criterion-referenced measures. 

The fifth theme, humaneness, refers to the qualities of respect 
openness and warmth within the classroom, 'Respe.ct for the in- 
dividual underlies the philosophy of open education. The -teacher 
present's him/herself as a human with strengths and weaknesses and is 

aware of the child as a human top. The teacher-child relationship. 

' - ' • 

is not an all ^knowing-inferio^ one. Nor is the teacher an author- 
itarian, model . S/he earns the children's "respect aiid obediance 
based on <ptoven ability and readiness to help and .lead." (Walberg . 



§ Thomas, 1971, p. &) The atmosphere of respect and Clones ty leads 
to a teacher-child relationship of trust in which defensiveness dis- 
. appears -'^s the ^experience of feeling i^encburaged. In open educati 
both th^'Child's intell^ectual and emotional life are of concern^ _j 
to the teacher as s/he deals' with what the child does, feels, thinks, 
arid acts. Warmth and trust is. required in order to support healthy 
growth and to provide 'tKe _child with the reassuring and st.abilizing 
senffe thiS^t the people there accept^. and care for, him.".. (W'alberg 5 
Thomas, 1971, f'^p. 9) * • . 




This closely coincide's with the ther^apeutic teacher-child 
relaftionship which receives .much emphasis in special' educa-n.on. 
Combining the affective and intellectual domains o£ the child is 
basic to special education, because many children referred to 
special educators pos.se^s a self-concept scarred by repe.ated 
failure at ac?tdemd/C^,-j};^lvS . • 1 ' 

Seeking opportunities* to promote growth is tHe sixth theme. 
•The open^school experience contributes to the teacher* s growth 
as well as the child's. The teacher 'is »encour,aged to participate 
in workshops, to make 'use of advisors, to converse with colleagues, 
and to find put about new materials subject m'atter ind'the local 
community. Working in an open classroom requires a teacher's * 
"deep and active personal involvement in classroom change and growth 
(Walberg A Thomas, 1971.,.. p., a) . Open eiucatloa\xe,cogiiizes. tjje^ispla: 
tio^n typically felt by classroom teachers and 'attempts to eliminate 

t^ by having 'centers where teachers tan meet to "disquss ideas, get 
materials and build equipment. ^ ' . 

In terms of thh teacher's self -perceptions open education 
enab^les the teacher to act in accordance with his/her beliefs re- 
garding educ?ition and children. These assumptions the eighth 
theme^, have 'already been -discussed in. this paper. 



The Teacher/Student Relatiqnshipy T T 



In comparing special education and open education, Knoblocjc" 
considered five concerns o£ troul^led (disturbed) children and the 
response o£ open education.. In an open -environment the teacher^ 
is ^iionauthoritarian; this helps tVie disturbed child who oftfen 
exp^ienoes conflict with authority figures* Traditionally, the teach6^^ 
child relationf^hip has >een 'a^power relationship which has "tended 
to. erode the potential for l^alning." (Knoblock, 1973, p. 362) 
The" open classroom teacher shows respect for the child as a person, 
not as an inferior child who knows nothing unless ^old about it- by 
the superior, all-knowing teacher, "Once contact between ch?.ld 
and adult is, put in the context of a relationship, there is an 
eyen greater opportunity to resppn4 to issues of limit-setting, 
aggression, and interpersonal conc/erns thgit inva'riably spring up, 
in the classrooms." (Knoblock, 1973, p. 362) Because the open ~ - - 
classroom respects children as capable people, the children want 
to be in this o-pen environment and' therefore- show a commitment ^o 
worki^hg through their, problems/ • . ^ • ' 

There is a concern in working v;ith 'distruJbed children, tljat 
they tend to mo.ve away from ''others and sjiow an "unwillinghess and in- ^ 
ability to capitalize on their resources ." (JCnoblock, 1973., p/ 362^ 
Traditional education has encouraged cl\ildren*s dependence on adul tsV 
while open educations^mphasizes the children* s' active role in their 
environment. In many traditional classrooms, children must' ' . ;y 
receive adult permis'sion befoHe changing-* activities , getting'' a \ ^ 



driiik, sharpening a.pencilj etc ^"Open education, offers^ jnany forms'' "''^ 

. ; , .... • * ^ . ' ^ * ^ ' '\ ' ./* 
i — ^ V ^ — 0^ 



of ' sup|>6Tt to the child ih an effort .to put him on a ipath toward. ' 
self-realization. '\ (Knpblock, 1973, p. 363) In open classrooms' 



children participate in the decision-making process risgarding their , 



/ 

i-making process risgarding their 
learning. Students who cannot takfe /:omplete responsibility 
receive support from thelf teacher who helps them learn to make ^ • 

- . . .• • - ' ' • •.■ - ■ ' .A> 

a decision and' live with its consequences. - , , ■ • | 

Establishing adult!" iela|:loriships is a difficult task for " ' 

•• ^ ' ■ V " " 

many, disturbed children!. In Open education the qhild is reassured • 

that he can ttust the adult. The adu3,t believes in each child's 

potential and communicates this ih his/her actiotis ih the class- 

room. The teacher does not impose his/her authority on the students. 

regalrding what topics are to b'e studied or when they are to W'CQver- , 

ed. These topics reflect the students' interests. For example,,, \ 

plants ijv-'a classroom may leadt'to discussions on vegetarianism' ' 

an^ nutrition, on propagation., or on photosynthesis. IVhen the. 

■ ■ / ' ' ' ■. •! 

students help shape their ovm learning in this manner, they are 

. . ■ ' .... I » 

awafe of the teacher's respect for their ideas.. Disturbed chiidren- 

often experience a "loss of control over their own, feelings and 

their learning environments."' (Knoblock, 1973, p.' 362) By 
• t 1^ 

participating in the decision-making p'rocess with ad-illts and ' ' * 

,children who are tfusted, "a child wi'll coma to f^el a measure of 



4. 



control over his school and pers'O.nal life." l(Knoblock, 1973, p. 363) ' 
The disturbed child often has "deep feelings -of inadequacy 



leading to negative .sfelf conceptsv'' (Knoblock, 1973, p. 362) Open 

\ . 

educators reali'ze the importance x)£ self-concept and therefore 

'- ' ^ . - * ' ^ ' ^ ^ . - 

provide an environment .whicH is responsive to each child, allowing 

him/her to "try. out/new skills^ feelings and behaviors." (Knoblock, 

. /y ' ^ ' ^ 

1973, p.^ 364) By providing a responsive an!d diverse environment 
the children have tJtV opportunity to'see themselves in a. more 
positive manner. V'Open educators encourage children to view 
'themselves not as good 'or bad but rkther to discover thei?: / , 

•' ■ ' ''^ ' - ^- ' 

strengths,^ as well as their limitations." ''(Knoblock, 1973, p. 364)*;/^; 



^Knoblock (1973) sees 'open education as an extension of the 
psycho- educational model and states that: 

in fact"', by creating art open environment we m^y 
^^T^enhartcing the opp^ortunity to implement approaches 

, v/* . 'my 

commonTy "^i^Q^gj^t'- q f ' as pHycHoedpcarioiian ^Fot^ ^ 
/ . • . - V ^ ' ' f 

*- > 

examp>le , ' both models advncate the integration of 

affect an4 content in the classroom. Both rely 



on acknowle^lgihg and responding \to the feelings 

■ ■ o • ■ ■ - ■ ^ 1 



1 



/and behaviors of children. Both respond to^.the' 
rea'diness levels of children for, the. implementa- 
\t:ion of academic skill development. Both 
believe that "often learning will *take place 
only if it is put in the context of relationships' 
and only if the learner feels good enougX about 
himself as a learner and person. Other^parailels^ 



coBld be found, but ' the ijnport ant point may be 



tha,t open education .apj)roaches provide. a learning 



environment in which the teacher can truly £u>^ction 

'/^ ' » * ' ^ ' '''^ . > ' ^ . ' 
as a diagnostician in the sense o£ seeing children . . 

.operate in a var'iet^ff/jf activities- and. with many ' . .. 

other individuals (p. s 362) ' . • ^ 



Physical Space . , ^ ' 

In organiziag an o.p^n classroom the pliysical environment must 
be ^{hanged in order to alXpw students to ^participate actively aijd 



to I 



ave the curriculum experientially based.^ - Just as iudivlduax^iz^^d 




education 'is not open education, so 'too open space may |iot be open 



education. Ho.wever ,rslnce the physical environment can pliy a 



i 2s 



signifa|cant rolie inCopen education, we will mo:re closely examiYfS it 



Many architects and educators have begun to see the "physical^ 
environment ^as a catalytic* &ge^j>^^p/Or^^ capabjie 
of fostering interpersonal relationsliips , suggesting' , and stimulati 
behavior." (Fah-rney, 19-73, p*, 3) It follows from this ^that change^ 
in the environment can lead-- to changes in behavior. ^ 

In .an attempt to learn wl^ether an exceptional child can' 
effectively function in an op,en mi43le*^school , Fahrney studieX^ 
architects Bednar and ,Havi land' s work and adapted and revised 
according\.tp an ^iduqator' s point of view. T6 evaluate an opeij^ '^ 



. "space, Fahrney focused .on the fifteen basic , environmental con- ' 

*• ' ' « 

ceptualizations of: space-"1sine identity, consistency > -privacy , 

, ^: „ : ^ ^ 

texri torpid ty, articulation among spaces, transition, alter- 
natives and decisions, movement^, socializing agent, usability 
by child, character, site, acoustical settings, visual settings, 
and climate control. To evaluate thb elcceptional child in an 
open setting, one must look at the characteristics of the child 
and see if the basic enviroAmental Conceptualizations provide 
/for his/her, needs. In examiuing the opejn space one' could see 
'wha.t wa^s missing or what was existing to create problems," 
(Fahrhe^^ 1973, • p. 41) in li§i^£^f the basic environmental con- 
ceptuali'Sation^ ;"^ A thorough exploration' of this- tbpic is in- 
eluded in the article and the reader is ' encouraged to review; this . 
^rt4cle\for the detailed analysis of the; conceptualizations, as.- the 
following i* a summary of that section dealing with hov/ the * • 
exceptional child* s needs can be^inet. f ' 

Fahrney <1973) • attempts ^to group exceptional children, aged » 
) . ten to fourteen on the basis of intellectual: development, ph){.sical 
ability, social and emotional 4evel'opment and vacational needs. 
"If wie cbn^si^eir the degree to which the exceptional child's per- 

ceptuai, communicative, .affective, and^ cognitive systems are 

- '* ^ ^ - - \ ^ ^^^^ ' - 

affected by his particular exceptionality, we can place him along 



. HI 



, a continuum o£ intactness o£ the adaptive ^ecHanisms^rr^ The 
exceptional child, due to the non-intactness o£ theij systems,.^ ife 



unable to exploit, the physical environment's Junction as p.art o£^^. 
the total learning environment." (Fahrney,, p.:..l) Iii.j)l^ng 
children v;ith special needs along this continuum^ they .£ell ^xiitp:^ 
ihree groups:' Negative group\ I , cons j sting 'o£ speech impaired, 
crippling and chrjanic heaili^m cpi^ditipns ; >regatiye group II, made 
;up o£ blind, partially sigh-ted, dea£ and hard-o£-hearing; Negative ' 
group IIP, including E.M. R. , L.D., E»D.% ai\d socially maladjusted. 
• ' In looking at .negative group I, it was felt that tha children 
comprising this group would, be the mos.t heterogeneous o£ all the* 
negative groups. V/hile a flexible open jijiddX^ school would be able 
to meet their nej^ds , there V^rould have to be added consideration to 
the program and the space.r*.*vg^vi signs would have to be ma^e for 

r . ' ^ ' ^ 

socialization and privacy and ^or including"-or excluding these 
children from! activities.; Providing far the spa^e-time identity" 
appeared to^ be an advantage in ficitilating movement. Modular 
scheduling would allow, for time factors caused by the children*^ ^ 
difficulty in moving froin one area .to , another. , Physical therapy. 
?ind prevocational therapy were suggested to , be added to the regular 

'physicaJL' ieducation .program. It^w^s als!6 "iel^" ithat ^fl space, - J.V 

was a critical .factor to be talcen iijto acGoun-ti 'Space would have"^. * 

. to be provided for acoustical- control and s.peech therapy. Special., 



:cn^r "^X^ .-.--V— ;2^g-;- • - : . ■ /..^^y: jJ^^^w 



( ) 



considerations would have $o be given to the circulation' pattern 



s (jnovemqn't from one area to another) and to the usability of each- of "* 

^ — ^ 

the areas. - - -..^ - ? 

, . In- analyzing negative group II, the most significant cOij- . Q 

siderations related to space design. For the blind children,' 
Architectural barriers would have to be kept to a .minimum, and there 
would be a nee^d to establish dther than visual cues :^r the learn- 
ing areas, such as qdors,. sounds, and^ textures ♦ Extra space would 



be needed for storing Braille liobks, tape 'rec|brders, etc. It was 
noted that "adjustment to change is often difficult for a blind 
child (and oneO should not consider moving the materials/equipment 



more than once a year." ^(Fahrney, 1973, V- 70) 'For parti^l]py 
sighted students, it would be ne^sessary to ptovide light conttol, 
<^tnragfi <^pacej special equipment j and desk space large en ough to 



enable the st:udent to us^ l^arge-^rint b^oks. , The hard-of- hearing 
child needs. good light and'acouVt^ic^^^ Carpeted floors would help 
cut the level of interfering noises. W^itk the presence of the 
^ehvirbriitx^ntal coi^ceptualizations^ was felt the child in negative, 
group II could , be part of -an open middle school* *, 

, pxtra. provisions would have to be included in the open middle, 
"school to .incorporate childjen in negativeVgroup ill. It was felt 

; • ■■ , . . - - ' '-.F^. •? ■ / 

th^t a 7,00 sq. f,t. room ^v*'ouid, have to bi^^e^stablislied for those 
^itrhildren who cannot cope \^ith .the o*pen setting. .There .Would have 



to be space for working a large group , (10 E.B. children, 10 L*D/ 



children.,. "or IS' .E.!LR. children), in small groups, of two to four 
Childf4jiff affd" 1 ::'Tn' aMiilcn r trme-mit * 

- 55ia^~ should be' av^xlable.^ It '<fas i^uggested thaV^'oircul^t^ 
^patterns be tept syaplj-and that "transition "Spaces into the" ^ . / 
learning space should provide pressure ireduction factors such as 
.ayoidanf^e of heavy in-school pedestrian traffic, use of music, 
acoustical control, color and texture to help the child to maintain 
his inner control and reduce anxie.ties (Fahrney, 1973', p. 71) 

4 

Inservice for the staff of'^the dpen middle school was a necessity 
for incorporating these children* Before including, .these children, 
the basic enyironmehtal conceptualizations must be adhered to* 

It seemed apparent that in analyzing the physical setup of ..an 
open school, -'one must realize that certain of the basic environ^ 



mental conceptualizations will be more important for some children 
than for others. For example, the space-time identity is important' 

for all children; consistency might be very important for the social 

7 \ 

maladjusted child; the child with a^ low .frusti;ation tolerdnce. needs 
'greater useability in the environment* ^(Fahrney, 1973) 

In Operation: Open Education for Special Needs Children 

In St* Paul, Jfinfiesbta Ofiseman, 1974) a child, developihent 

center was erected ^as part of the public scliobl ptogram-i . The 

? ^ ' • . ^ • 

center contains classes for the severely mentail.y retarded, a 



diagnostic center, a home and family living center and a Special 
Education Instructional Materials Center. Th4 building, is archi- 



tecturally an ppen environment. It is barrier free; the hallways , 

* ■ ^ f - ' * 

are extra, wide so they can be used for activities.: The walls are ^ 

demountable. In constructing the building it was felt that the 

childten ^ould not be able to cope with large ojien spaces > so the 

• construction permitted walls to be mounted when needed. However, 
' ■ , ■ * , ^ 

the children learned in the open spaces. They were able to ignore ^ 

visual an^ auditory stimulation and enjoy continual interaction 

'with staff and peers. One classroom- had been built for the,' - 

hyperactive childi'en. It was found that ""these children too ji]iade 

more progress in the open pods. Only six child:^en out of WOO 

could not function: maximally in the open setting^ The -children 

. ' ^ -r; . - ■* 

i4i„the-^,op*en-,emdLXonmeiLt-Japp.e.^^ 

It was. believed that the changes in the. children were ciue directly 
'\ ' . ' ^ . ' ' 

to the architectural structure of the building. The administration 

found it remarkable that the children adjusted to /the new environment 

in' only one day while tlie teachers tbolc six we,eks td'thtee months 

to adjust. The administration^ had thought that mentally retarded 

chMdren needed one signiriicant adul^.to worlc -with, but' this ^^as ^ 

found not to be. true^. ' 'In reality, the children ^jj^yed working with 

. many -adiilts. 

The teachers underv/.ent changes in attitude as a result-^' of 



^working in the open environment* ^ In the traditional school, setting, 
the. administratOT^ , in walking through' the corridors^ could always 
hear the teachers voices. In the open , setting, the teachers spoke' 



softly and the children responded to .tl^fem. The spontaneity o£ rhe, . 
teaohers appeared to have increased as \they interacted with their 
colleagues'. They shared their- ideas ecnd had their classes join 
together for interesting activities. Curriculum .^icvtlopment became 
a satisfying and, stimulating experience. 

Pod A consisted ri-P eight classes of 4* l/2 ^o IQ year old severely 
retarded childreiir^some of whom are multiply han/licapped. The various 
areas. of %ha open space were separated by storage plosets* All 
eight teachers planned for ^11 the children, since the children, 
changed teachers every half-hour. The 11 to 21 year-old severely 
retarded, children were' in Pod B, "This area was even more wide open 

as ' these chi^Jdren \Vef e~ better ""ab re"" to' ccTn t airi ' the'ms e Tves • " " TKel^e "were 

. - , , ■- . * " ' . _ ' « * 

no smaller spaces. There was one wall for using audio -;«^51"" mate rial 
and a tutorial room- for special, small group or indiviaual instruction,. 
The kitchen area for the home economics progxak' was a closed area'. 
Pod C housed the low educable children (E,D,, L.D,; socially mal- 



adjusted ,plus ^MR) w.hp' Had not been able to* '"make it" in a resource 

room* These children showed a performance IQ of l26 and a'vexbalJtQ 

of 52, \ Pod C children v;ere involved 'in an intensive remedial program 

and ''remain in this setting from one. to five or eight years-. Because 

. A ^ ■ 

this was a heavily * academic program it was beiieyed that the open 



set.ting would haye too many distr.a'ctions for' the intensive worlc 
that was done. V/alls were mounted, but they only went up 3/4. of the 
way. to pfeserve the" open look, of the building. Visual relief was ' ~ 



provided through the' use of ftorage cabinets with cork or chalk 
.boards on one .side, • " * - 

Thus we see an open environment, at, least 4.n term's of space, 
working effectively with severely mentally retarded children and 
their teachers. As discussed, open education is more than open 
space and special education serves more than retarded children. Let 

Cnow look ,at the ,worKings of various open education programs that 
e been established for special needs children. ' / 

In working with children witli emotional problems, open educators 
find that the classroom atmosphere produces a "climate in which 
children can work iDut their problems."^ (Pope, 1971, p. 26) In fact, 
because the open classrt)om stresse'S expjbesiion and the importance of 
f e elTng sY i s" Tht^oght that some^~pTDiri(ems-jm^ay--^^r-e VQivted^-P 
1971). ^ ^ ^ . 

For those children who cannot manage the freedoi^/ who cannot 
accept ti\e responsibility, or who feel threatened by it^ the ^teacher 
can provide^Trhe structure needed until they will be abl'e to manage 



^it. The teacher makes a contract with the child, perhaps to have 
him/her report back to the te^r^er a^tter^ach , activity , '-or perhaps 
to have a friend work with the child. ^ This structure is_seen as 
-temporary support (Pope, 1971). ^ ' 



\ : 



In I^e^icestershire, England, a new headmaster was assigned a 

, ^ ' V — C' ' 1 

school in an '^absolutely rotten area from many, points o£ view.'* / 

' >■ < •* 

(Pope, 1971, p. 23) He v/as warned by everyone about the vandalism^ 

that would occur, and indeed it did occur.- at first, tvehtually/ 

tlife' S^dents realiz^ed that school had meaning for them, and the 



Vandalism stepped. 



According to Pope, (1971, p. 24), once open education begins 
"going well, your discipline problems solve themselves because e'acn 

• . v.* * * 

child'^is working at the level 1x6 wishes^ and is able to work. You 
have provi/4^d he is doing what he is interested in>" ' 

Another schooj in England received a new headiriasteV. This 
school was an old (built in 1876) three story building., ^he pop- 
ulation it served lived in old tenement buildings under^crowded 
conditions, with several families often living in one house. Many 
o'f^tTie Tamriies were" immigra^^ oF tfie^ i)ai^Ts™"lvere^^ 

skilled casual workers v/ho were oft en unemployeU^ F^mixl l es w ere : — 

#f ^ ♦ 

generally large and the family life tended to be unstable, with 
tensions 'and jsometimes only one parent. . ' ' " 

The school population was 300 children aged 3 to 11. Th«: staff 
was young and , transitory . When the new headmaster arrived the "teachprs 
weT*e struggling, with little success, to keep the children occupied 

and.Tn sume--sort ^F-,oj:der." (Pullan, 1971, p* 32) The headina>tet * s 

view of the school situation was that the behavi6r~ancl~^t1:i1rulie ^£_tjie . 
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children had deteriorated such that ^'control, by the. teaching staff 
in this largely anarchic atmosphere was ^extremely diffipylt^and/ 
spmetimes^ .,^lith_dis fraught young teachers as well as ^unsympathetic 



old«r ones, riotous classroom situations occurred/' ~ (PulSkan, 1971, 



p. 32) ^ 

The headmaster experimenteii to find group activities in which 




the children would become actively involved, such as paper mache 
and team games. The older children were offered 'bi.king and camping 
weekends with preparations done in school. They v/cre brought in to 
discuss the routines needed in school and w^ere made part of the 
decision-making process. Gradually the spirit of the school im- 
proved; the, children became more ^considerate of other people *s' 
feelings; the staff became^ more concerned Vi-th developing each ^ 
child's abilities and skills. The staff beg^'jfi to *^-e- examine the 



curricu'^.um: to discover what specific skills. th:e children would need 

. ■ . ^ ' \ X ^/ , 

. — --^rr-^ ^ , ^ 



build satisf act-pry per^^nall relatit^nships . . . (to 
develop) ^the baSdc habits of good thinking, to be^ 
come.jsuccesvs^ful m communicating ideas. This i^e- 



^, '>-— appraisal led, amon^g.^i)tKeT . things^o fresh ^Kinking 
- * X about the physical arrangement of the classroom 



% environment- so that itJ;[oul^ 
^- and thus,:j:more ef fec^ti:^'el^^ the children ,t:b • 

^vf'Tearn, then .would, be .possible through formal clas-s 



teaching . (Pull.ari, 1971, p.. .38) 



This led to the teacher^s closer examination of their- uple pin ^ * 

the classroom, specifically regarding the attitude of domn^tion.' %^ 

. ^ ^ . ' . ^ ' \ ' t • ' ^ 

Open education emphasizes th^ importance of children iis-ing 

' ' ' ' ' ' . " ' . ^ *\ ' 

many resources, not only the teacTier, to learn^. To Ijave chijldren * . 

[ 

offering\each other help seems to be an effecitve way of woijking 
with children who, need remedial help, Lillian Weber instituted the^ 
Open Corridor Program in Manhattan and noted that "some very good ^ 
work is being done with very slow fifth graders helping second 
graders... He is, getting at second grade work.withno loss of dig- 

^nity" (Pope, 1971', p. 25). 

s , ' _ - , ' • ^ ' ' .. ■ ["' 

This techniqjae o£ havi-jig" children . heip others was used e£- . - 

fectively in a pilot remedial open education program for seventh and 

/ ' " ' * ' ■ (■ \ ■ , ' ^ ■ 

eighth graders. The children who tool/ part in, this program were ' 



indicated .as having^iaarning disabilities. On th^. bas.is of the' ^ 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills the children were. one year or more below 
grade level in reading and arithmetic skills aijd were recommended by 
their .teachers. The,,. children were remqyexl fropi tneir regular classes J 



and the standard curriculum. They worked on goals which they and . , 

decided upon, using materials that were in - 

t^rinsically motivating:. Evaluation *of the children was done through 

; ' p^ent conferences, rather than grades." ' The program, provided for ' 

"^^'^ ^J^r^XJil^^^ and the teacher* s role was that of a ' . 




gERlC;::../-..M..:-. 



resourc.e person, a role which is familiar to the open\educ>etor. 
The class time structure bec&me more flexible within the six hour 
day^^ Two hours werejdevoted to physical, educa-tiohj nius ic^ art, in- 
dustrial arts, and homemaking. The other f^our hdiitJS were -used - - 
as an unstructured .b.la,c:k, o,^^ time^ Eacti child was able to se,lgct 



those subjects (Engjlish, mathematics, social studies, an/i science) T"^" 
s/he most needed for any length of time. The basic -rule of dis- 
cipline was that the. children could not prevent others from working. 
The classroom setting was a self-contained room sectioned into dif- 
ferent activity areas .with materials available for the child's use. 
Three .techniques were used to implement the program. Chi Idre.n, were 
encouraged to work together, were involved ih.jjidependen^ projects' 
and were used' as tutors for lower grade level children. ^ It was 
noted, that teaching a skill reinforced it, that the tut,'oring 
built ^up the cliildren^s seTf-cpncept, " tliar; this "1:^ 
at their own low level, not because they' neede^'T^yblTt' beC^X^^~^^±^y^ 
Had to teacli it. In addition,' a role(reyersal pccurred whiclii. 
facilitated an Attitude chginge toward school. (Page, 1968, p. 9) 

A research team's analysis of the program found the following 
results : , \, . I ; ^ * 

" ' ' * \ ' ' T HE CHILDREN ^ ^ r - ' 

1. Experiencedy)bvious changes in attitudes characterized 



by their freedom of exprc^ion, comments and lack of 



. ' ''fear" of th^ir teachers; ' 



J 



^ 2i Seemed to enjoy sch,ool% classroom atmosphere.^, and even, \ : 



. th.^ir scliffol work, >. * N'. .-^v . 

'•3. Developed an^ improved their social skill? (especially > 

in relation to one another and to the teachers) • " 
4* Seemed to understand hpw much they learned ^or hoK far they 
_ -progressed depended, on their own^ efforts, j _ \ ^ ^ 



5* ^ Seemed to work '^harder'* than, they had in the regulajf school ..f J 
program. * * ' , , . ' ' //...' • 

^ Gained more than a full school year's academic progress..." ^ 

THE TEACHERS 1. 
1. Were able to assimilate the role of resource petson and 

were able to individualize instruction to ^ large extent. . . 



' THE TECHNIQUES 
I / I n t r ins i c_ mo t i va t i on . produc ed good results. No. g rades 



progress reports, or other standard s.chool- rewards were 
given. * . ' . * \ \< ' 

Tutoring appears to be beneficikl for^learning in a 
,jna_j.oxlt.y: of . .tJie children-. - 
The- self-contained classroom with opportunities for 
frj&q.uent p^ang^es of activities is an important component 
of the program. -^ o " \ . 



_.??'^s9nal attofition_ byi tKeLte.Jkch.er .priD.duces.^^'^ .) 



^ > ... - ... c .- . . 



^giother study e.xamined six open classes in a Philadelphia school 
l^ated in \ ''changing''\ClVar.tel et al 1971, p» 7) neighborhood. ^ 

The^.class, ,g;m.upiiigs w.exe 2 clas_&e5_of Uilderg.axten and firs^ grade,, 

2 classes o£ second through fourth grade, one class o£ kindergarten 
through second grade, and one class o£ kindergarten through third 
grade. Only certain youngsters were intensely observed: the child 
receiving the lowest standardized achievement test; the child selected 
by the teacher as the poorest achieved; the child ranked most un- 
popular on the basis of a sociometric device; the child picked by 
the teacher as the mdst poorly adjusted; the child selected by his/her 
peers as less academically able. 

Those children who entered the open kindergarten through fourth 
grains were compared with randomly selected counterparts^ in tra- 
ditional classes on anxiety, loss of control, and self-concept 
measured. They wer€^ also fol lowed and compared on rate of referral 
.to special education, rate of grade retention, standardized achieve- 
ment score3, attendance.^ All classes would then be tanked J^or their 
degree of openness to assess to whajL. extent openness related to 
these /results . 

Observational data was collected on the teacher and pupil be,- 
havior in the opeft classroom. Each teacher identified the child 
Who most and least benefitted from instruction; The children/ s 
behavior was then categorized as academic (an activity ''from which 
thq child could. gain knowledge of a traditional discipline'* (Bartel 



et al 1971., p. 10) or non- academic /as positive or negative (reprimands 
fights, etc*), and as iivteractxon with teacher, peers, or alonev- 
Th'e teacher's behavior was categorised as child or ^,e,a^her,-initiated, y 
and' as academic, management or'^personal-soci^l in na^re. ^ 

* - ' • * 

This study m.ade^a "significant contribution to l^owledge. about 
the open classroom. ''''' (Bartel et al 1971, p. 13) In analyzing the 
open classroom it was possible to lear/i v/hat successful and non- 
successful children do in this setting. Peer interaction tt)ok up g' 
relatively major part of each hour. The successful cMldren* spent 
1/6 of this time in> academic interaction; the unsuccessful children 
spent less than two minutes in academic interaction. It seems then,, 
that teachers sli-ould attempt..,to c-liange the nature of the peer inter- 
action so that it would, be^more academic an,d.,beneficial. The study 
also showed that less than 13 minutes of each hour was spent on 

■ ■ . . / 

academics, raising the question the efficiency -of time usage in the 



open Qlassroom. Kowever, this is not restricted' to the open class- 
room. "Rrelimina^ Tesults o£ a study similar to this one except in 
traditional classes, suggests that even less of the time. in* ponven- 
tional programs is spent on activities that are academically oriented.' 
(Bartel et al 1971, p. 14) * ^ . 

The Board of Cooperative Educational Services in Ne,w York^uses . 
open education . in a school for, trainable mentally retarded and in a 
school for severe emotional and neurological, problems. The program 
has met v/ith, success and enthusiasm. ' They liave done no formal re- 



t 



searcji on'^ this program but do believe Tt is ^working and aire, planning 
on CQiitinuing it. \ 

In Los Angeles, the Salvin School uses a' Dual Educational Approacn 

_ ^ — 1-^- — ^ • ; - 

to Learning (DEAL) which provides part of the day. for open education 
and part, ^£ .the day for fpriaal instruction time. In planning for the ^ 
latter part of the day, the teacher has the freedom to choose whatever,: 
approach s/he thinks works best for him/her and the students. •Or-*, 
thopedically kaftdicagped and mentally retarded children are invDlv3d 
In this..>j^ro'gram» The urogram has been presented at the CEC convent^ion 
(BolenV 15'74; Engel, 1973, 1975; Goljd, 1974') Teachers and admin- 
• istuators are pleas-ed^with its results. / ' ^ 

Opeifi education appears to be working with. special needs cjiildren 
as» well a^ it works with children in regular classes. The philosophy 
^of open education coincides with much of the philosophy of special 

iducatioju^ TJiex e£oxe,^,tQ-J!iainsjLream^p,exxaI^.neje^js„d^ . , 

open classrooms is a goal worth' pursueing. ^ 
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